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Congressional Documents. 
REDUCTION OF THE ARMY. 








Mr. Sranvey, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, made the following report : 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was re- 
ferred the resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives directing the committee to inquire into the 
propriety of reducing the number of commissioned 
officers of the army corresponding with the reduc- 
tion of privates, whether the army may not be fur- 
ther reduced by disbanding one or more regiments of 
infantry or the second regiment of dragoons, an 


whether a regiment or battalion of infantry may | 
not be converted into marines, respectfully report: | 


That they have had the same under consideration, 
and, being desirious to know the number of men re- 
quired to take care of the military works of the coun- 
try, called the attention of the Secretary of War to 
the resolution. ° 

It will be seen, from the papers accompanying this 
report, that the Secretary of War, the Adjutant Gene- 
ral, and the Colonel of Engineers, agree in the opin. 
ion that the present force is totally inadequate to a 
proper defence of the country. 

The committee, agreeing in most of the opinions 
of those officers, respectfully submit to the House 
the accompanying papers, to which their attention 
is invited. ‘l'hey believe that no further reduction 
can be made without serious injury to the public ser- 
vice, and they beg leave to be dischargod from the 
further consideration of the subject. 


LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 


War DeparTMeEnT, 
‘ebruary 15, 1843. 


Sir: I had the honor duly to receive your note of 
the 24th ultimo, communicating a copy of a resolu. 
tion of tho House of Representatives, directing the 
Committee on Military Affairs “to inquire into the 
propriety of reducing the number of commissioned 
officers of the army corresponding with the reduction 
of privates, whether ihe army may not be further re- 
duced by disbanding one or more regiments of infin. 
try or the second regiment of dragoons, and whether 
a regiment or battalion of infantry may not be con. 
verted into marines,” and to which you invite the 
attention of the Department. 

A strong hope had ‘been indulged, that, after the 
very thorough examination of the question respect- 
ing the reduction of the army, at the last session of 
Congress, and after the decision of that body as to 
the extent and manner of the reduction, the subject 
would not again be agitated, at least until some ex- 
perience had enabled us to judge of the operation of 
the measures then adopted; and this hope was 
strengthened by the circumstance, that the design of 
Congress to diminish the expenses of the military 
service had been fully and frithfully executed by this 
Department, and all the officers and bureaus connect- 
ed with it, not only in the matters provided for by 
law, but in others which rested discretion, and in 
an adiinistration rigidly economical. Although the 


: ; — ——a 
low estimates submitted to Congress indicate, to 


some extent, the result of these measures, yet there 


. @ has not sufficient time elapsed to exhibit their full 


| effect. Under this general view of the subject, I beg 
leave to submit to the consideration of the committee, 
whether it would be expedient now to vary the policy 
which was deliberately adopted by Congress, within 
the last six months? 
| Under all the circumstances, and aware of the t 
pressure of business upon the committee and the 
House during the short remainder of the present ses. 
sion, I do not propose to enter into a very extensive 
consideration of the subjects mentioned in the reso- 
lution, but shall content myself with laying before 
\the committee the important facts bearing upon it, 
general remarks. 
I have caused a statement to be made by the Ad. 
|jutant General of the army, and another by the Colo- 
nel of Engineers, of the forts and posts of the United 
| States, and of the number of men necessary to gar- 
'rison them in time of peace, These statements ac. 
company this letter. It will be seen that the Ad. 
|jutant General estimates the number necessary at 
10,967, and the Colonel of Engineers puts them at 
10,650. My concurrence in these estimates can 
scarcely add to their value; and yet I feel bound to 
express my conviction, founded upon the best infor. 
mation that can be obtained, and on the judgment 
and experience of the very competent officers who 
have been consulted, that a force less than 10,000 
will not be adequate to the protection and defence of 
the country and the security of our forts. 

The maxims, that in peace is the time to prepare 
for war, and that in proportion to the adequateness 
of these prepirations will be the probability of avert- 
ing that calamity, and the certainty of meeting it 
with the least possible loss of men and money, are so 
trite that the repetition of them almost exposes one’s 
sincerity to suspicion; and yet they are not the less 
true or the less valuable for having the sanction of the 
wise and the illustrious statesmen of all countries, 
and pirticularly of our own. 

ln 1808, the aggregate of the army consisted of 
9,906, and in 1818, of 12656 On the 21st of Decem. 
ber, 1818, the then Seer tary of War, the honvurable 
Mr. Calhoun, made a report to Congress, in which 
he showed, with his usual ability, that the then ex. 
isting force was required for the protection and de- 
fences of the country. (See State Papers, Military 
Affairs, vol 1, page 979.) The reasons for main. 
taiiing such a force have increased with time and 
our ability to furnish and maintain it. Our forts 
have been multiplied, and‘bur Territory requiring de. 
fance has been extended. Florida, at the south, bas 
been annexed to our Territory, presenting an exten- 
sive coast; new States at the southwest have been 
formed, pushing the front rank of settlement into the 
very heart of the Indian country; at the northwest 
we have gone far beyond our former limits; and the 
whole western frontier has. been removed even beyond 
the Mississippi; nay, the Missouri can pers be 
considered as forming the western line. Our people 
are now crossing that river, and stretching on towards 
the Pacific, amongst the wild hordes of armed I[n- 
dians. Whatever may be our opinion of the wis. 
doin of this expansion, it seems to be in obedience to 
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a law of our nature, which no human legislation can 
control. The Government must regard things as 
they are, and its citizens will demand its protection, 
on whatever part of its acknowledged territory they 
may place themselv:s. Who can look at this rapid 
and imperfect.sketch of our very much altered condi- 
tion since 1818, but must be struck with the necessity 
of at least continuing the same means of defence that 
then existed ? 

That the reduction of the army in 1821 was ex- 
cessive, would seem to have been proved by an expe- 
rience too dearly bought to be soon forgotten, and to 
have been admitted by Congress by their subsequent 
acts. In a communication of the adjutant general, 
he remarks thus: * 1 believe there was not an officer 
of observation and expericnce in the army at the time, 
who did not know that if two regiinents had been in 
position at Jefferson barracks, near St. Louis, in 1832, 
the war with Black Hawk, which cost the country 
$3,000,000, would have been easily avoided. And it 
cannot be doubted, that the scenes of devastation and 
savage warfare which overspread the Floridas for 


inade by a former Secretary of War, (Mr. Calkoun,) 
in 1820, to be found in document No. 197, of the 
House of Representatives, 2d session, b6th Con- 
gress ; 

« War is an art, to obtain perfection in which much 
time and experience, particularly for the officers, are 
necessary. It istrue that men of great military genius 
occasionally appear, who, though without experience, 
may, when an army is already organized and disci- 
plined, lead it to vietory ; yet 1 know of no instance, 
under circumstances nearly equal, in which the great. 
est-talents have been able, with irregular and undis- 
@plined troops, to meet with success those that were 
regularly trained. Genius, without much experience, 
may command, but it can not go much farther. It 
can not at once organize and discipline an army, and 
give it that military tone and habit which only, in 
the midst of universal danger, can enable it to per- 
‘form the most complex evoiutions with precision and 
promptitude. Those qualities which essentially dis- 
tinguish an army trom an equal assemblage of un- 





nearly seven years would have been ayoided, aud mil-| trained individuals, can only be acquired by the in. 
lions saved, if two regiments had been available.” | struction of experienced officers. If they, particularly 
Although late, yet Congress seems to have been con. |the company and regimental officers, are inexperi- 
vinced of the necessity of an increased force; for, by enced, the army must remain undisciplined ; in which 
successive acts, in 1833, 1836, and 1838, the rank and. case the genius and even the experience of the com. 
file was augmented to 11,810. |mander will be of little avail. The great and leading 

“In view of the past, may it not be asked whether | objects, then, of a military establishment, in peace, 
the reduction at the last session to 7,890 rank and, ought to be to create and perpetuate military skill 
file, is not an experiment of the most perilous nature ?! and experience ; so that, at all times, the country may 
A new policy in respect to the Indian tribes has been | have at its command a body of officers, sufficiently 
introduced since 1818, and carried into execution. | numerous, and well instructed in every branch of 
Whole nations have been removed from their homes duty, both of the line and staff; and the organization 
and planted near each other, and in the vicinity of of the army ought to be such as to enable the Go- 
our southwestern States. As well for the security of vernment, at the commencement of hostilities, to ob- 
those Stutes, as to keep these Indians in awe, an ex-\tain a regular force, adequate to the emergencies of 
hibition of force among and around them is indispen-| the country, properly organized and prepared for ac- 
sable. Such a course is dictated by humanity to them (tual service. It is thus only that we can be in the 
as well as justice to our own citizous. The presence! condition to meet the first shocks of hostilities with 
of a force adequate to meet and resist attack, will be | unyiclding firmness, and to press on an enemy while 
the best moral means of preventing any effort on their, our resources are yet unexhausted, But if, on the 
part. ‘Their proximity to the wild and irregular bands, other hand, disregarding the sound dictates of reason 
on either side of the Red river exposes them to con.,and experience, we should in peace neglect our mili- 
stant temptation to engage in conflicts; and there!tary establishment, we must, with a powerful and 
are occasional appeirances of dissensions among some skilful enemy, be exposed to the most distressing ca- 


of them, which are kept in check very much bya 
knowledge that there is a power at hand buund to 
protect them against domestic strife. Our sad expe- 
rience of Indian treachery and hostility at the nu: th. 
west, admonishes us that our only security consists 
in preserving our means of defence. 

As a mere question of economy, it may be doubted 
whether the United States would not gain greatly by 
keeping a regular force on the frontiers exposed to 
Indian incursions, sufficient at all times to repel them, 
instead of relying upon the discretion of the local 
authorities to call out their militia whenever, in their 
judgment, it should be necessary, or to leave to them 
the opportunity of urging a necessity for such calls, 
without the authority of this Government, and then 
requiring payment of the expenses. It need not be 
remarked that these expensgs invariably exceed those 
of the regular forces at least three hundred per cent. 
It is estimated that 55,000 militia, including 3,418 
officers, were called into the public service during the 
war with Black Hawk and his Indians in the north. 
west, and during the hostilities in Florida, and that 
30,000,000 dollars have been expended in those con- 
flicts 

These gencral views lead to the conclusion that 
the army ought not to be any further reduced, but 
that, on the contrary, sound policy would justify its 
increase. 

With respect to the policy of reducing the number 
of commissioned officers, it is out of the power of this 
Veop.rtment to express its views with movie force and 





| lamities.” 

Concurring entirely in the soundness of these views, 
‘Icinnot rocumimend a reduction of the commissioned 
officers of the army upon any such principle as that 
stated in the resolution referred to the committee, 
namely, of conforming to the reduction of rank and 
file, It is believed that the present number of com. 
missioned officers conforms to the number of men, so 
far as the exigencies of the service in time of peace 

nd the necessity of preparation for war allows of such 
conformity. 

Whenever commissioned officers of the line or of 
the staff are unnecessary, they should be dismissed, 
or not appointed: and this necessity depends upon 
other considerations than the number of the rank and 
file. In pursuance of this principle, heavy reductions 
have been made in the number of subordinates, such 
as Clerks, forage masters, &c., in the quartermaster’s, 
ordnance, and subsistence departinents; and in the 
annual report of this Department, communicated to 
Congress at the preseut session, authority has been 
asked to dispense with assistant quartermasters and 
assistant adjutant general, in certain cases. I would 
respectfully invite the attention of the comumittce to 
that request. 

I have the homor to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. C. SPENCER. 

Hon. Enwarp Stanzy, 

Chairman Milizary Committee, 





House of Representatives. 
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|as well as of economy, I considered it expedient to 
‘re them the relief necessary ns oe ys them to 
. ’ pay their just debts; and on the 24th of August, I 
ed a ag a re | appa Brigadier General Armstrong and Colonel 
Washington, January 17, 1843. | John A. Campell commissioners to treat with them 
Sir: In answer to the communication of the Hon. for their immediate removal, and for a force to be 
Mr. Goggin, of the Committee on Military Affairs, sent to Florida; and authorized them to allow the 
dated the 30th ultimo, on the subject of the claim of Indians a sum equal to the expense of one week's 
the Creek Indians, I have the honor to report, that delay, provided they would furnish the force, and 
the Creek war in 1838 was brought to a close in a | move at once. ; 
few weeks, by the aid of the friendly chiefs and their | On the morning of the 25th, I received despatches 
warriors; that I was instructed to remove the whole from General Call, giving the most distressing ac- 
nation to the country provided for them west of Ar.' counts of the condition of Florida, which rendered 
kansas, and, in effecting that object, to use military | prompt succor necessary. I was obliged to relieve 
force if necessary, not only against the hostile, but General Armstrong from the duty of commissioner, 
the friendly part of the nation. With the former I that he might make the preparations required for the 
had no difficulty. They had, by their hostilities, for-| movement of his command to Florida, so soon as it 
feited all rights under existing treaties; and, on|could be spared; and I conducted the negotiation 
receiving their submission, I had, as military com. with the Indians myself, with the assistance of Colo. 
mander, the right of prescribing the conditions on |nel Campbell. They agreed that the movement of 
which their lives should be spared. Emigration was, the principal band should commence on the 3ist of 


in every instince, made an absolute condition. In 
the month of July, 1836, the hostile warriors, taken 
with arms in their hands, with their women and 
children, were sent to the west. ‘The difficulty then 
was to remove the friendly portion of the nation. 
‘I'he chiefs, sensible that their people could not live 
among ours, were generally in favor of emigration; 
but a great number of their people were opposed to 
leaving the country, and those who were willing to 

v desired delay. ‘The 12th article of the treaty of 
Vashington of the 24th of March, 1832, secured to 
each individual Indian the right to remain in the 
country, or emigrate, as he might decide. Had I 
attempted to remove them by force, a single writ of 
habeas corpus would have defeated the measure, and 
have shown that, in opposition to the supreme law of 
the land, I was powerless. ‘That measure, from its 
unpracticability, was abandoned, and a policy adopted 
which exhibited our Government to the Indians as 
their protector and benefactor, not their oppressor ; 
and the result was complete and entire success, I 
availed myself of the moral influence of the force 
I commanded; but, in all my conferences with the 
chiefs, I assured them that it would be used, so far 
as the friendly Indians were concerned, only to en- 
force their auihority over their people. On the 11th 
of July, the Secretary of War directed me to raise 
a small force of Indian warriors, and send them to 
Florida, to General Call. The chiefs would not con- 
sent to send so small a force on any terms. The Pre-| 
sident subsequently directed an Indian force, and | 
fixed the minimum at six hundred, 

‘Towards the close of the month of July, the In. | 
dians were greatly annoyed and interfered with by | 
white men, which, added to their aversion to go to 
the west, caused several small pirties to break. off 
from the ewigrating camps, who crossed the Chatta. 
hoochee, and endeavored to reach Florida, ‘They 
were pursued by the Georgia troops, and generally 
killed, captured, or driven back to Alabama. 

Early in August, | adopted measures to protect the 
persons and property of the Indians, so far as I pos- 
sessed the legal power, and employed a lawyer to 
examine all claims against them, and to defend them 
in all vexatious suits. 

On the 12th, a contract was entered into for the 
removal of the whole nation; and on the 17th and 
22d, with the assent of the principal chief, I ordered 
the movement of the several bands. By the 24th, 
the difficulties uf the Indians had increased to such 
a point, and they were so harassed with vexatious 
suits, as to render it doubtful whether the emigation, 
if it should not entirely fail, could be effected in any 
reasonable tine. The chiefs had, in council and by 








letter, made the most moving appeals to me for relief 
from thoir difficulties. As a measure of sound policy, 


August, and that all the other bands should imme- 
diately follow, on condition—first, that their annuity 
for 1837 should be advanced, to enable them to pay 
their debts; second, that their disputed land cases 
should be adjusted; third, that ten thousand dollars 
should be paid to the chiefs on the return of the regi. 
ment from Florida, provided they should serve faith. 
fully until discharged; and, fourth, that two thou- 
sand dollars should be paid to the principal chief, to 
be distributed as he might think proper, on the con. 
dition that this band should move positively on the 
3ist of August. There was a separate agreement 
with several of the chiefs, that interpreters whom 
they furnished to the regimerit should be paid for, 
if not returned to their owners, I do not find that 
agreement among my papers, but I remember a du- 
plicate of it was in the hands of Captain Lane, who 
commanded the Indians, 

On the morning of the 28th of August, being call. 
ed suddenly on duty to Tuskegee, I issued an order 
naming Colonel Campbell sole commissioner, and left 
him to reduce to the form of a contract the details 
agreed upon. One of the considerations for which 
the annuity was advanced, and the ten thousand dol- 
lars promised was omitted in the contract; but, as 
the Indians in good faith entered zealously upon the 
performance of the condition it was not thought po. 
litic or necessary to make any alteration in the con. 
tract, as it had been prepared and signed, 

Under the contract, there remains due to Indians 
the ten thousand dollars promised, and the value of 
two negro interpreters who were killed or died in 
service, One of them, belonging to Hopoethle Yo- 
holo, was vulued at a thousand dollars, I only know 
the fact that the other died or was killed, but I know 
nothing of his value. He belanged to the chief Tar- 
gee, a son of the Big Warrior, 

I was compelled to assume the responsibility of 
acting without referring the subject to the Govern. 
ment, because I could not have received instructions 
in a shorter time than from fourteen to twenty days. 
Such a delay would have increased the difficulties 
of the Indians, and consequently, their dissatisfac. 
tion, and, in*all probability, wou'd have resulted in a 
renewal of the war. That was an event by all means 
to be avoided; and I believed then, and still believe, 
that the spirit of my instructions warranted the mea- 
sures I adopted to avert it. The troops were required 
in Florida. While the Indians remained, not a man 
could be spared. Had their stay in Alabama been 
protracted, an additional army must have been raised 
for Florida, at a heavy additional expense. 

The principal chief moved with his band on the 
31st of August; and all the other chiefs, with their 
bands, followed so rapidly, that I was enabled on the 
8th of September to announce the campaign as closed, 
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direct the march of the regular troops to Florida, and 
the discharge of the troops not required there. 

I annex a copy of the contract with the Creek 
chiefs; also, of the 12th article of the treaty of Wash- 
ington of the 24th of March, 1832; and of such por- 
tions of my instructions, correspondence, and orders, 
as may enable the committee to understand the situa- 
tion of the Indians and the condition of the country, 
as well as the difficulties 1 was obliged to meet and 
overcome, 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

I have the honor to be, with high consideration 
and respect, your obedient servant, 

T. S. JESUP, Major General, 
Late Comm’r of the army in the Creek country. 
Hon, J. C. Srencer, Secretary of War. 


CONTRACT WITH THE CREEK INDIANS. 
Tue Srate or Avasama, Tallapoosa County : 


Foreign Selections. 








From the United Service Magazine. 
ON BUSH.FIGHTING, 
By Sir J. E. Avexanper, K.L.S8., 147TH recimenr. 
In the British army, hight infantry drill has been 
of late years ordered to be practised by all regiments 
of the line. This is a wise regulation. Formerly, 
corps of heavy infantry were expected to move only 
at a steady regulated pace ; to perform the * eighteen 
imancuvres;” to act hike a picce of mere mechan. 
ism; so that when portions of this great machine 
were, by any accident, detached under fire, they be- 
came helpless and worse than useless. Now, by oc- 
casionally breaking up the “shoulder to shoulder” 
order of battle, and teaching the men to advance and 
retire extended—to act more independently than for- 
merly, it is evident that greater confidence and great- 
er individual] intelligence are acquired, 
Among those masters of fight, the Romans, besides 





This contract, entered into between the United 
States of America on the first part, and the Creek 
tribe of Indians on the other part, witnesseth : ‘That, 


| 


their heavily-equipped hastati, principes, and triarii, 
tne young and impetuous spearmen in the first line, 
the vigorous and middle-aged in the second line, and 
the tried veterans of the third, an important arm at- 


upon the considerations hereafter mentioned the | tached to the legion was the velites. or light-armed 
party of the first part agrees to advance to the purty | soldiers, remarkable for their swiftness and agility ; 


of the second part the sum of thirty-one thousand 
nine hundred dollars, to be applied to the payment of | 
the debts due by the Creek nation of Indians. 

And the party of the seeond part hereby covenants 


and agrees to furnish from their tribe the number of , 


from six hundred to one thousand men, for service 
against the Seminoles, to be obtained in service. 
until the same shall be conqucred—they to receive 
the pay, and emoluments, and equipments of soldiers 
in the army of the United States, and such plunder 
as they may take from the Seminoles, 

And the party of the second part releages, trans- 
fers, and assigns, to the party of the first part, all 
their right, title, claim, interest, ond femand, in and 
to the annuity granted by the party of the first part 
to the party of the second part, for the year 1837. 


In witness whereof, [, John A. Campbell, on the! 


part of the United States, do hereby set my hand 
and affix my seal, this 2eth of August, 1836, 
JOHN A CAMPBELL, [L. s.] 


In witness whereof, we, the chiefs and head men 
of said tribe, on the behalf of said nation, do hereby 
set my hand and affix my seal, this 23th August, 
1836, 

HopoetuLte Youo Lo, 
Litte Docror, 

Map Buus, 
TucKEEBATCHEE Mico, 
Jim Boy, his x mark, [L, s.] 
Yewka Haro, his x mark, [1. s.] 


Attest: Enpwarp Havaick, Barent*Dusois. 


his x mark, [v. s.] 
his x mark, (Lb. s.] 
his x mark, [L, s.} 
his x mark, |u, s. | 


ho 

It is further agreed, by the party of the first part, 
that, upon the termination of the hostilities with the 
Seminoles, if the said band of Indians, herein agreed 
to be raised by the party of the second part, shall 
remain in the service of the United States until dis. 
charged by coinpetent authority, to pay the said party 
of the second part the sum of +ten thousand dollars. 
And it is further agreed, by the party of the first 
part, that, in the event that the party of Indians de. 
seribed in tne orders in relation to the emigration ot 
the Creek tribe of Indians, as the band of Hopuethle 
Yoholo shall comply with the said orders with punc- 
tuality, in that event to pay to the Indian chief (Ho. 
poethle Yoholo) the sum of two thousand dollars, as 
a compensation for his diligent compliance with the 
said orders in relation to the said subject. 
Witness my hand and seal, 28th August, A. D. 


} 


| amongst the velites. 


‘severe cold, and from the stroke of the sabre. 


they fought where required, and usually before the 
the slingers, archers, and javelin-men were 
For defence, the velites carried 
the parma, or round buckler, and on their head a 
leathern galea, or casque : this last might be adopted 
with advantage by modern infantry. 

It is evident that the equipment of all troops ex. 
pected to act as light infantfy should give perfect 
freedom of action, and should also protect the wearer 
|as much as possible froin the effects of intense heat, 
To 
‘defend infantry from the effects of “the ounce of 
lead,” without cumbrous armour, is impossible, In 
hot climates, we have experienced the good effects of 
.a light colored moveable cover to a chuko or forage 
-cap. In hunting, both in wet and cold weather, the 
comfort and advantage of a tunic, or coat cut as a 
shooting jacket, with short skirts to protect the ab- 


lines : 


| démen, is known to every sportsman; and surely a 


\learthern sculi-cap, and some chain-mail for epau- 
| letts, would defend the head and shoulders better (and 
the mail would be much more comfortable in sleep- 
ing m the bivouac) than the large crowned chako, 
the battalion shoulder-knot, the well-spread wing of 
‘the flankers, or the stiff and projecting seule of the 
| officer. 

In European armies, when utility supersedes ap- 
| pearance, the soldier will be relieved of much useless 
leather; one shoulder-belt to support the pouch will 
suffice, or a puir of suspenders, worn under the jacket, 
to support the ammunition, equally disposed round 
the waist, will be preferred ; the sword-bayonet (with 
a cross bur to defend the head and hand from the 
| sabre stroke) will bang in a frog from a waist-belt— 
the last to keep, as in the marines, the pouch snug. 
Among every three hundred men, fifty will bear hat- 
chets on service, and will know how to use them. If 
the pouch is continued it will be flat to the haunch, 
will contain in tne lower tier twenty-four cartridges, 
in the upper, in a moveable tin of three partitions, a 
like number. On going into the field, the trousers 
will be strapped down the inside seams and round the 
ankles with black leather. The ankle-boots, or “high. 
low” shoes, will be primed with tallow and rosin 
melted together. All useless baggage (the bane of 
Indian armies) will-be dispensed with. A regimental 
officer’s “kit” will be contained in a couple of knap- 
sacks, which can be conveniently strapped on a pony’s 
back, with the bedding in a tarpaulin bag on the top ;* 

* We have found a tarpaulin bag, to sleep in, an excellent sub- 





sare JOHN A. CAMPBELL, [t. s.} 


stitute for a tent im wet weather. 
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also, a gridiron, a kettle, and iron pot, to prepare the 
‘* provent.”. What more savoury and nourishing than 
the kabob of the east, the carbonutjie of South Af. 
rica, or small squares of meat spitted on a forked 
branch, and well « frizzled” over the hot embers of a 
wood fire “in the bush?” This, with the addition of 
a tin of tea or coffee, and some biscuit from the ha- 
-versack, is a feast for a general. : 

Preparatory to taking the field, it is highly desira- 
ble, in many of our colonies, that the troops should 
be drilled in the woods, both by companies and in 
greater numbers. Without * the loose play” of sin. 
gle stick, all the cuts and guards following in succes. 
sion by word of command would be useless in mortal | 
strife: so-it is with skirmishing drill in a barrack 
square, of even in an open field of exercise—bush. 
fighting will never be thus taught; and, in the words 
of an old and esteemed officer, a forest ranger of dis. 
tinction in the last American war, Colovel James 
Fitzgibbon, late 49th, and now clerk of the Legisla- 
tive Council of Canada, “ without much practice in 
the bush, the men can not have such confidence in 
themselves or 1n one another, and must, through ig- 
norance, greatly expose themselves to the enemy’s 
fire.” 

Before taking one’s company into the bush, it is 
requisite that the men can well riddle a target at 100, 
150, and 200 yards distance—both a fixed target, 
man’s size, and a moveable one, passed along a rope, 
between two posts. A shilling for every buil’s eye 
mikes a man take pains; and it is worth the outlay 
of a little money to attain correct firing. Captain 
Norton’s (late 34th) recommendation to shake the 
powder out of the cartridge into the barrel, and then, 
reversing the ball, ram down the mass of paper on 
the top of the ball, is a good one. Every one, too, 
that tries it will find that more accurate firing is made. 
by loading from a powder horn, or blank cartridge, 
with that quantity of powder which will not oceasion 
an unpleasant recoil, and with a ball (affording little 








windage) tied in a greased calico patch. A powder. 
horn to contain L100 charges, and 100 bullets in their | 
patches, disposed in a long and narrow waist-pouch, | 
with 120 caps, will not encumber the soldier, and, if; 
well managed, will serve for a goo.l day’s fighting. | 

A careful officer will carry about him a few spare | 
caps, ball cartridges, ni»ple-key, pricker, &c., in case | 
of any of these requisites being required by any of | 
the men on a sudden emergency. 

Im Canada, in 1814, it was found necessary to in. 
termingle the newly arrived regulars with the Glen. 
garry light infantry, a provincial corps, to sow them | 
how to cover themselves, aud to teach them, in short, 
wood-craft, From somes experience in the matter, | 
we think the pursuit of the larger and more dange. 
rous kinds of game, as the lion, rhinoceros, wild boar, 
&c., assist materially in the practice of bush-fighting, 
When these animals are encountered on foot—when 
the stealthy pace is requisite, the quick eye, the taking 
advantage of the cover of tree, bush, rock, or ine- 
quality of the ground, cautiously using a rest at the 
proper moment for firing with effect, and, in short, 
bringing into play the superior cunning of the man 
over the superior strength of the animal, altogether 
help to prepare one for successfully opposing, in 
wooded and broken ground, the enemies of our coun. 
try. 

Sui old officers think that the rifle is not equal 
to the musket and bayonet, in or out of the woods— 
that one fire with a common piece, and a charge 
under cover of the smoke, will clear every enemy 
from the front. It is true that the old rifles, which 
the rifle corps formerly had, seemed difficult to load 
after a few rounds, the hammering to get down the 
ball being often prodigious. With the new two. 
grooved rifle, used by the rifle brigade, this difficulty 





is materially obviated. It is advisable to impress sol. 


diers armed with smooth barrels with the belief that 
there is no superiority in the rifle, if they keep moving, 
as they ought to do, in the bush. A smooth barrel, 
such as the new percussion musket, provided with 
the second sight at the breach, and used in platoon 
firing, always with the front rank kneeling, leaves 
little to be desired in the way of an efficient weapon. 

The first rule for bush-fighting is, (after careful 
loading,) that the soldier should fire to the right of 
the tree; thus the smallest portion of the person is 
exposed. Next, when the soldier advances, he should 
not go strait forward, but should move at an angle 
towards some tree or other cover, to the right or left 
of what he has just quitted. The reason for this is 
obvious: if an advance is made straightforward to. 
wards the enemy, the latter has no occasion to alter 
his aim, whereas obliquing towards him obliges him 
to take a “ flying,” or a difficult shot. In retreating, 
the same mode must be practised—look behind fur 
the next shelter, fire, and, concealed by the smoke, 
oblique to the selected cover. Where a wood is free 
of coppice or undergrowth, says our friend Colonel 
Fitzgibbon, an enemy is best discovered by looking 
for hin near the ground; but where there is brush. 
wood he is to bé seen higher up. 

In advancing through a wood in extended order, 
great attention must be paid to preserving the line as 
correctly as possible: if skirmishers advance too far, 
or carelessly fall back too much, the consequences 
may be fatal to themselves or to their comrades ; also, 
distances between the files should be kept as correctly 
as possible, 

When an Indian, pursued, throws himself into a 
ravine, he docs not cross it at once, but, covering 
himself with the bank, he fires at his exposed pursu. 
ers, and then, concealed by the smoke, moves to the 
right, left, or rear, as he deems best. When an In. 
dian is driven to the shelter of a bush, aud bis pureu- 
ers are on him, he keeps quiet, and closes his eyes, 
that their brightness may not discover him. An In. 
dian attached to each company is of use te teach the 
men his tricks of fighting. 

For British troops to rival the walking and runnin 
feats of Indians, (who, lightly equipped, can oak 
in a day five times the distamee the white man ac- 
complishes, and Kafirs, as we know, can accomplish 
seventy miles in one day,) it would be well if much 
more attention were paid than there is at present to 
gymnastic exercises, A wooden wall could easily be 
sct up, with a couple of wings to it, for the expense 
of 31, or 41. in every barrack-square, for the soldier's 
favorite gaine of fives; a skittle-ulley can be laid down 
for a few shillings; quoits require very sinall space; 
the exhilarating games of football and cricket require 
at least one hundred yards square. This can be ma- 
naged at most garrisons. But what is particularly 
required, during summer heats and winter frosts, are 
empty barrack-rooms, or else halls, contrived ex. 
pressly for.the purpose, with bathing-rooms attached, 
where the men could leap, wrestie, spar, play single- 
stick, and otherwise harden and make supple their 
frames, and “take the devil out of them” with ex. 
ercise. 

Whatever gives the men a real or fancied superi- 
ority over an enemy is useful : thus, a simple bayonet 
exercise, teaching the men to parry carte and tierce, 
and to thrust with the musket and bayonet, and re- 
cover themselves easily from a short lunge. Such 
exercises would also produce other valuable results, 
The peculiar superiority possessed by each individual 
would be ascertained, and well known in his com- 
pany; and when choice men were wanted for a for. 
lorn hope, or for any other special service, the fittest 
men could at once be selected. Swimmers, for ex- 
ample, where swimmers only could be of service’ 
Men thus grouped together would have the highest 
confidence in each other; under the influence of 
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which confidence they would be elevated and stimu. 
lated to make greater efforts than under other cir- 
cumstances it would be possible for them to make. 

We heard an eminent phrenologist say that an in- 
corrigibly wild boy was placed under his care, after 
having been expelled from two orthree schools. The 
philosopher remarked that the boy was muscular and 
fond of action ; he set him to saw up firewood in the 
yard for an hour every morning, which fatigued him 
well, and he was quiet and manageable for the rest 
of the day. He also asked the boy to assist in his | 
own reform, and he did so. Some of the finest men | 
in the army are wild, and continually in trouble, be- 
cause they are not encouraged to expend their mus- 
cular energy in athjetic sports, in games which would | 
prepare them for the business of a campaign, for | 
moving with rapidity and facility over broken ground, 
and through cover. Such men, well trained, would 
be choice subjects for storming a breach, or for con- 
tinuing their efforts after the majority of both armies 
were tired out, and when there is usually a fine field 
to reap advantages in. 

The occasional and excessive pedestrian undertak- 
ings of some officers (as walking forty-six miles in 
twenty-four hours, equipped as a private soldier, with 
firelock, knapsack, &c., running a mile in five mi- 
nutes, picking up a hundred stones a yard apart in 
forty-five minutes, &c.) are sometimes attended with 
injurious effects, even though a wager may be gained 
by those who try them. Moderate, active, and daily 








they met, would produce the greatest confusion, and 
little injury would result to the assailants, fire in the 
dark being so very uncertain, and nearly liarmless. 

A British camp sustained heavy loss on the shores 
of the Persian gulf, in 1819, by a sudden onslaught 
after dusk of Arabs, armed with long strait swords 
and small bucklers. Cautiously creeping on the ene- 
my, taking advantage of cover, and rushing on him, - 
and striking with lead or steel, when he is caught at 
advantage, are the principles of bush-fighting. ‘Three 
hundred men retreating in the bush before three thou- 
sand might do so effectually thus: A considerable 
portion of the three hundred being provided with 
good hatchets, (not bill-hooks,) throw a breastwork 
of trees across the entrance to a wood through which 
they are about to retire, the enemy receive a check 
there, the hatchet-men clear a narrow way through 
the trees, the musketeers retire, followed by the hat- 
chet-men, who ever and anon cut down a tree, and 
allow it to fall across the path, thus blocking up the 
way behind them. 

The Burmans, by the dexterous use of cutting tools, 
as we observed in the late war in Ava, were in the 
habit of inclosing themselves nightly (in the bush and 
near their enemy) in good stockades; no nocturnal 


rush eould -be made through their encampments. . 


This was also the Roman practice. 

With regard to mounted riflemen, we think they 
are a most valuable arm on service, especially in Ca- 
nada or North America; they ought, of course, to 


exercise is what does good to the frame, not a sudden! have none of the showy trappings of the dragoons, 
and violent strain on the system. We speak from but a serviceable and dark uniform—say a double. 
long experience in training. |breasted frock. It does not much matter whether 
A few years ago Colonel Maceroni put forth a sin-| they are armed with a fusil or a rifle, provided the 
gular work on the advantages of the pike, combined | fire-arm they carry can throw a ball well, and at a 
with the firelock, for the arming of irregular troops. | long range: they ought undoubtedly to have a sword. 
His proposed pike was twelve feet long, with a joint , bayonet, in case of being charged by horsemen when 
in the middle, so as to be conveniently slung behind they are dismounted. ‘T’o enable them to act as dra- 
the back till required to resist cavalry, when it was! goons in a charge, a good strait sabre might be strap- 
unslung ; a slide, like that of an umbrella, fixed the | ped to the saddle; this they leave on the saddle when 
joint, and gave the partisan the advantage of the full! they dismount to skirmish on foot. A few carrying 
length of the pike, his coverer at the same time mak. | rockets might shake a square of infantry, and a head- 
ing use of his fire-arms. As for troops armed in long charge as dragoons might complete its discom-. 
haste bayonets can not always be found, the pike be-! fiture. 
comes an excellent substitute, and is a weapon easily | We need not enlarge on the great advantage of car. 
made. ‘The common boarding-pike is, we think, too rying a body of good riflemen or musketeers mounted, 
heavy for the equipment of a woodsman; but a lighter! and fresh to the cover they were required to beat, 
pike, say seven feet long, would be of material ser-| causing two-thirds of them to scour the bush, leaving 
vice. By slinging his rifle, he could walk well as-/ one-third outside in charge of the horses, at a sate 
risted by his pike, leap over brooks or fallen trees by distance from danger. We did not very much’ ad- 
means of it, or ascend heights, oppose cavalry with! mire the very heavy double-barrelled carbine (smooth 
it, or make use of it as a rest for the rifle, by means| barrels) of the Cape fnounted riflemen, and unaccom. 
of the strap wherewith he slings it by the middle ;! panied with either bayonet or sword. It is true these 
and three or four pikes, as we saw practised on service Hottentot tirailleurs make good practice with their 
by the Cossacks, with a cloak or blanket disposed| weapon, and volleys of double barrels may be very de- 
round them, afford a good shelter in the bivouac. _, structive in a square against cavalry, and also might 
Some officers of experience think that the great prevent a skirmisher being rushed upon after dis- 
advantage of night attacks is overlooked ; the utility, charging his first barrel; but this bouble-barrelled car- 
of them was proved by Sir John Harvey and others bine seemed too short for a long range, felt uncom. 
in the last American war. We remember, during a fortable to the hand; besides, more careful firing is 
protracted struggle in the bush of Cafferland, it was| generally obtained from either soldiers or sportsmen 
proposed that chosen bands, composed of men of tried with one barrel than with two. The success of the 
courage, should creep on the Catfers seated round| Americans at the Moravian village, was chiefly owing 





their fires, and should pour on them, unprepared, a 
destructive volley, and then immediately retire. The 
enemy, thus harassed, it was supposed would soon 
have sued for peace. But this mode of bringing mat- 
ters to a desired conclusion was thought un-English 
and cowardly, and it was never adopted. Though 
we remember that plundering parties, returning from 
a foray in the Cape Colony, were waylaid at the ford 
of the gloomy Fish river, and the beautifully.wooded 
and clear-running Keistkamma, afd dispersed with 
slaughter, by unexpected volleys from Cafferland. 
There is no doubt that a sudden rush of even a 
few pikemen, broad-swordsmen, or even bayoneteers, 
turough an enemy's bivouac at night, thrusting at ali 


to a dash made by a superior force of their mounted 
riflemen. 

lt has been proposed to make a charge on foot 
through the enemy’s voltigeurs in this way : suddenly 
close the skirmishers to the centre, advance at the 
double, dash through the opposite line of skirmishers, 
wheel by subdivisions to the right and left, and sweep 
down and put to the rout the enemy’s line. It is ob- 
jected to this mode of attack, that if it is suspected, 
the enemy will pour in a very destructive fire on the 
advancing company or column, and perhaps fatally 
shake it. 

An important branch of bush-fighting is the man- 
ner of dealing with obstacles; as abbatis of large 
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branches of trees, which may be crept under, or 
hauled to one side or burnt down; as pallisades, which 
may be cut down, or surmounted with ladders or shat. 
tered with a bag of powder; as a ditch, which may 
be filled up with fascines, &c. All this, as a branch 
of the attack of military posts, intrenchments, &c., 
has been so ably handled by Captain Jebb, R. E., in 
his very excellent and practical treatise on tnis sub- 
ject, that it ought, with his defence of outposts, to 
form a part of every officer's ** kit.” In fact, no offi. 
cet @n servico ought ever to b2 without these two 
portable tomes in addition to his bible! 

A good bush-ranger should have constantly in view 
the taking advantage of natural intrenchinents, as 
steep banks, ravines, fences, &c., by the assistance of 





which, a small force may be able to contend with one | - 


superior in numbers, Artificial intrenchments in| 
wooded countries are easiest made by felling trees; | 
a breastwork or bank of earth, or of stones, inust be | 
employed when there are no trees. It is wonderful | 
how little covers a man from fire: a rifleman will lie | 
down behind a stone a foot high, on an exposed slope, 
and render good service, with safety to himself. We 
were not a little surprised at secing what was effected 
by a low and rough stone wall, with three stones laid 
here and there at top to fire through, dignified with 
the name of ‘the lines” at Oporto, and which kept 
the Miguelites in check for a whole year. 

Voltigeurs will, of course, when they can, always 
take advantage of buildings, particularly if they oc. 
cupy.a commanding position, and can be made de- 
fensible by the assistance of abbatis, &c., and have a 
supply of water. The lower story will be barricaded 
with what materials may be at hand, and loop-holes 
be contrived in the windews of the upper. Cover for 
_ the enemy, if time will permit, ought to be cleared 
away in front, and above all things a flanking fire 
ought to be obtained ; a porch affords a good one along 
the front of a building. The church in a village will 
be of course the citadel, the streets leading to it being 
biocked up by wagons, trees, fences, &c. All this is 
merely suggestive to the intelligent officer when first 
going on s:rvice, 

On occupying a temporary post, a careful officer 
will immediately reconnoitre all round it, and at some | 
distance from it, and he will not trust to other eyes 
than his own to gtin a knowledge of the localities. 
He will next look particularly to the lodging and 
messing of his men, and the posting of his sentries, 
before he thinks of taking any repose for himself; he 
will be the last asleep at night of the party, and the 
first stirring in the morning ; he will avail himself of 
every circumstance, however trifling it may appear, 
to minifest.his care of his men, as for example keep- 
ing them back from every unnecessary exposure of 
their persons in action, by every means procuring for | 
thei provisions, and occasional refreshments for them 
trom the country people. Wher in position, where | 
an officer is confident there is no danger during the. 
night, and if his men have all worked hard during 
tlio day, desiring them all to go to rest, keeping no) 
guard, &c. ‘he more an officer comports himeelf’ 
in this way towards his men, the more his desire to | 
do so will increase, ‘Their gratitude in return will | 
abundantly reward him, and mutual good will be kept | 
up. ‘This good will is one of the best and highest 
sources of military ardor and devotion in the public 
service. 

In the bush a cheerful demeanor, without the least 
familiarity, is best; being on the move has naturally 
an exhilarating effect, and if an officer is seen con- 
tentedly to partake of the very same fare as his inen, 
they will cheerfully go through much rough work. 
A rover of the woods and wilds will have much to 
occupy him besides looking after his men, and look. 
ing out for the enemy. In bush-ranging his. camp. 





ing-ground may at one time be amoug rocks over. 


hanging a clear stream, alive with fish; at another 
imong majestic trees on the edge of a prairie richly 
decked with wild flowers; a third bivouac may be on 
a hill side, commanding a prospect over boundless 
forests and lakes, frequented only by wild fowl. 

Lastly, we heartily concur in the advice of an old 
woodsman: “On scrvice carry a bible and prayer 
book, and read the service and psalms of the day, 
also thanksgivings after affairs ; thus the men will be 
more erderly, more brave, and in every respect better 
soldiers. The influence of the commander will be 
materially increased over men thus managed, and 
thns better prepared to die.” 


Canana, August, 1842. 





Neruon.—The ascent of this peak, the mostelevated 
point of the %* Maladetta,” or, as it is styled, the 
‘** Montblanc of the Pyrenees,” and has hitherto set the 
attempts of the most enterprising at defiance, was, on 
the 10th of July last, accomplished by a Russian of. 


ficer of the name of Tshitatsheff, in company with 


M. Franqueville, a young Frenchman. After three 
days exertions, attended with much danger and con. 
siderable fatigue, they reached the eastern side of the 
peak, enveloped in a dense fog, the discomfort of 
which was greatly aggravated by a furious tempest 
of wind. The centigrade thermometer stood at 6° 
above zero, On this spot they constructed a small 
column with blocks of granite, which may be dis- 
cerned, with the assistance of a telescope, from Be. 
nasque harbor. M. Tshitatsheff was equally success. 
ful in the second ascent, which he attempted on the 
28:h July; and on this occasion had the advantage 
of carrying several instruments with him, which were 
provided by M. Laurent, the professor of chemistry at 
Bordeaux, who joined his party with three guides. 
They directed their course across the great northern 
glacier, where Barau, the head guide of Luchon, lost 
his life in the year 1824, by falling down a precipice. 
The barometrical admeasurement gave three thou- 
sand three hundred and seventy metres, nine lines, 
(about eleven thousand and seventy feet,) as the ab. 
solute elevation of the highest point.— United Service 
Magazine. 





Cuinese Guns Taken By THE Baitisu.—The num- 
ber of guns taken by the British forces at Woosung, 
amounted to 172, mostly made of copper, and from 
12 to 14 feet long. The value of the copper guns 
taken at Chinhae amountirfg to £10,000, having been 
sold for that sum at Calcutta. All the copper guns 
taken at Woosung, and 84 others, mostly 12 and 24 
pounders, have been shipped for Calcutta, but is not 
yet known how the proceeds will be applied, whether 
deposited in the chest that belongs to the Consolidat- 
ed Fund, or awarded to the victorious soldiers and 
sailors in the shape of prize-money. In addition to 
these, an immense quantity of iron guns have been 
destroyed, with other warlife instruments, from the 
three-pronged toasting forks, as the Chinese spears 
are termined, to the powerful two handed-swords, 





Bartisa Navy.—The British navy, at the present 
moment, consists of 234 vessels of all sorts, mounting 
in the whole, 3,980 guns, which is about 670 guns 
less than last new year’s day, and consequently we 
have about 7,000 seamen fewer in employ. It appears 
we have 18 sea-going line-of-battle ships, being seven 
less than last year; 32 frigates, five less than last 
year; 39 sloops, one less; 36 smaller vessels, nine- 
teen less than last year; 64 steamers, four additional; 
21 surveying vessels; 10 troop ships, and 10 receiv. 
ing ships. Onur force at home comprises 604 guns; 
packets 46; Mediterranean 2,035; Brazils 403 ; East 
Indies 886; North America and West Indies 476; 
Cape and Coast of Africa 309; surveying 93; troop 
ships 56, ; 
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Communicated. 


A CHAPTER ON ECLIPSES. 


The following Chapter on Eclipses may, I think, 
with propriety be inserted in a “ Scientiric Repost. 
tory.’ Though it brings to light no new fact in 
science, broaches no new theory, nor enters into 
any of the scientific discussions of the present day, 
yet, as embodying the spirit of the opinions of many 
learned and scientific men upon a subject that was 
once considered “a serious truth and the greatest 
reality in the world,” it may not be without interest. 

In all ages, various errors and superstitious notions 
have attempted to impose themselves upon mankind 
in the garb of science; and, clothed in these stolen 





the result of this nice inquiry concerning ancient 
eclipses and their events, but a confirmation of the 
great sagacity, judgment, and honesty of the ancient 
astrologers, in faithfully delivering to posterity the 
influence of the sun, moon, and planets, as worthy 
their notice and observation? And seeing this re. 
markable attestation of the influence of the sun 
and moon hath forced its way from the pen of so 
great a scholar, (and an antagonist to astrology,) 
and that, too, after a learned and laborious search 
into the matters of fact, it ought to have its weight 
with men of less abilities or reading, and to admo- 
nish them not to make a mock of that which may 
be a serious truth and the greatest reality in the 
world : 


It may not be inopportune here to quote a sen- 





garments, and assuming an air of importance, have 
received, even from the wise and the good, a high 
degree of respect. ‘The gravity with which some of 
these notions have, at times, been introduced to pub- 
lic opinion, and the confidence placed in them by 
that discreet judge, must provoke a smile even from 
the most austere. We of the present day wonder at 
the folly of past ages, and probably the next genera- 
tion will make merry over some of our most popular 
sciences. 


The following predictions, during four successive | 


years, of the effects of eclipses upon “mundane af- 
fairs,” are from various almanacs published at the 
time. Though some, like Poor Robin, were disposed 
to “make a mock ” of these predictions, many others 
received them as “ great and serious truths.” 

It is but fair, however, at the outset, to grant a 
hearing to their claims for respect. John Wing ar- 
gues as follows : 


Eclipses and great conjunctions of the plancts 
have been accounted from very early times, and by 
very eminent men, as certain monitors of some re- 
markable events to ensue ; but what the particulars 
of those events will be is not so easy to discover be- 
forehand. No one, in my opinion, hath better il- 
lustrated this certain truth than a professed adver- 
sary to astrology, (Mr. Whiston’s Sixth Dissertation ) 
He, with great art and industry, hath given us cal- 
culations and observations of some ancient eclipses 
of the sun and moon, with their events, and hath 
been so very curious and exact as to distinguish the 
different luminaries. ** We find,” saith he, “ that the 
partial and the total downfalls and destructions of 
every one of the four monarchies, the Assyrian, (or 


Babylonian,) the Medo-Persian, the Grecian, and the ' 


Roman, were ushered in, and sometimes, in part, 
occasioned by, the like eclipses immediately betore- 
hand, sometimes in a natural and sometimes in a 
supernatural way. And so that the interinediate 


breaches made upon the several empires were con. | 


stantly introduced by great eclipses of the sun, and 
their fina] periods by great eclipses of the moon, still 
visible over the same monarchies.” 

He concludes his observations on eclipses and 
their events by the following significant remarks : 

“That such a regular correspondence of eclipses— 
total eclipses of the sun—just before the grand 
breaches upon every one of the four monarchies, 
and those all visible through those monarchies, as 
also that such a regular correspondence of eclipses 
—total eclipses of the moon—just before the ends of 
every one of the same four monarchies, and those 
all visible through those monarchies, should be all 
by chance and without design, is plainly incredible.” 


tence from a popular treatise of the present day. 
| Nichol, in his *“* Architecture of the Heavens,” while 


soaring high on the wings of fancy among the stars, 
exclaims : 


**I confess 1 have zen so fanciful as to doubt 
, whether those great and good men who endowed 
the stars with spiritual principles ought to be deem- 
.ed mistaken—whether that orb, during its fathom- 
less evolutions, may not have been the seat of a 
|a SPIRITUAL POTENTATE, gifted with the glorious ca- 
pacity to rise in knowledge, power, and beneficence, 
by experience of all the vast events of which he is 
the centre—whether we should not look upon these 
hosts of Heaven as something still more awful than 
‘inanimate worlds fitted to sustain a life like ours ?” 


| 


| Impressed, by this weight of authority, with the 
‘greatness and seriousness of the science, let us view 
|a few of the predictions, which, your after year, were 
delivered to the people. 

7 ECLIPSES OF 1734. 


| Wituiam Anprews, Strupent in AsTROLOGY. 

| There will be only two cclipses this year, both of 
the sun, yet neither of them visible to us. The first 
is on Monday, the 22d day of April, at 10 in the 
morning; the second on Tuesday, the 15th day of 
October, at 6 at night. 

Some authors are of opinion that the effects of 
eclipses will operate in those places only where the 
eclipse is visible; which if so, then will not Great 
Britain, or any part of Europe be at all affected by 
either ot these two eclipses, except so far us may 
concern the trade of the merchants into foreign parts, 
or the subjects of any European prince, inhabiting 
those parts where the eclipse is visible. Others 
again are of opinion, that eclipses do show their ef- 
fects in all those places which are aptly disposed to 
receive their influence, even though the eclipse be 
subterranean , and amongst the numerous advocates 
of this doctrine is the learned Morinus of France; 
and as to the subjects on which they mostly operate, 
or of the quality of their events, the farmous Cardan 
tells us: ‘That eclipses operate more forcibly in 
| cities, provinces, and kingdoms, than on particular 
persons of private condition, or even upon kings and 
princes; for their effects rather respect the multi- 
tude.” 

We know, saith Salterius, by daily experience, 
that tumults, seditions, plagues, famine, storms, in- 
undations, and calamities of several kinds are con- 
comitants or do follow an eclipse of the sun. And 
without doubt, saith Causinus, the world being trou- 
bled by the defect of the luminaries, is ever attended 
with diseases and sad accidents, as concomitants of 
it. 

But to judge more particularly of the effects of 
eclipses, we are directed to observe the ruling plancts 





Thus far this learned gentleman. What, then, is 


at that time, and the part of the heaven in which the 
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eclipse is celebrated. The first of these eclipses we 
observe is in Taurus, a sign of the,earthly triplicity, 
which, they say, portends barrenness and scarcity of 
the fruits of the earth, by reason of excessive droughts; 
and being in the second decade of that sign, it fore. 
shows many difficulties and discommodities to travel- 
lers, either by sca or land, the production of mon- 
sters. or unnatural births. The piaces subject to the 
eclipsed sign is Russia, Poland, Sweedland, Ire. 
land, &c. Venus is lady of the eclipsed sign, and 
we are told that much good will happen when Venus 
alone hath dominion, as peace, tranquillity, and ail 
things necessary for the lite of man. But Venus, | 
fear, will not have the sole dominion of this eclipse, 
but that it will have much the nature of Saturn in it, 
the sun and inoon having so lately transited the body 
of that inuevolent planet, cannot choose but be much 
tinged with his quality, and thereby causing tedious 
infirmities, obnoxious diseases, and mach tribulation, 
anxiety, and fears. Also Mars will have his share 
in the effects thereof, as disposing of Venus and go- 
verning the angel of honor, and so occasion intestine 
feuds, quarrels, and discords. Thus much for the 
eclipse which happens in April. 

The other eclipse, which falls in October, and in 
Saturn, a sign of the watery Trigon, it will show its 
effects in great strifes, tumults, treasons, and dissen- 
sions. ‘The places under the eclipsed sign are Nor- 
way, part of Germany and Spain, Catalonia, and the 
city of Algiers; and in those places is it were the 
principal effects thereof will operate. 

Henry Cotey, Asrro.Locer. 

As to the effects of these eclipses, the first happen- 
ing in ‘Taurus in the tenth house, and near to the 
planet Saturn, signifies scarcity of the fruits of the 
earth, colds, and diseases proceeding from melancho- 
ly. The other, happening in the opposite sign, for- 
shows great rains and inundations; as also, violence, 
ruin, and depredations. 


J. Gapsury, Siupent in Puysic anp AstroLoey, 


Some authors are indeed of opinion, that eclipses 
where they are not visible, have no influence ; and it 
were to be wished that Poland, trom her own expe- 
rience, could verify the truth of this maxim; but 1 
much fear the contrary, for the first eclipse happens 
in Taurus, which, as [ observed last year in my ob- 
servitions upon March, is the ascendant of Poland. 
It is to be feared the disturbances in Poland are not 
yet quite over. 

Francis Moore, Puysician. 

Though neither of them will be visible to us, nor 
to any inhabiting our parallel, by reason of the moon’s 
great southern declination and depression by paral- 
lax, yet will they both be total and central eclipses 
in so.ne other parts of the world, the first in Africa, 
the other in America, and in those places will 
they shed forth their influence, and not upon us, un- 
less one country communicates its evil to another by 
sympathy, [national mesmerisin ? } 


Joun Wine, Puitomarna. 

It is the opinion of those who follow the astrolo- 
gical doctrine of the great Ptolemy in judging of 
eclipses, that they only show their effeo@s in those 
places where they are visible; and because I have a 
great value for Ptolemy, and all his precepte, I shal! 
pass by the consideration of their portents at present. 


Poor Rusix, Knicut or THe Burnt IsLanps, A WELL 
WISHER TO THE MaTHEMATICS, | 


The first is on the 22d of April, about 10 in the 
forenoon; and yet, according to Mr. Leadbetter, it 
will be invisible, not because the sun is not up, but 
because it will be hid from us in this latitude; but 
it will be an eclipse sonie where else, and that will 
do as well. 











The second is the 15th of October, about 7 at 
night, but as the sun sets that night a little before, 
the eclipse and the sun too is invisible, without dis. 
pute. 

However, these eclipses will serve as well for mo 
to raise my prediction from as if they had been visi- 
ble and total, and these two are as good as a hun- 
dred; and as neither of them can’be seen, it is no 
matter which we take first; but as the latter of them 
falls near the cusp of the sixth house, the house of 
sickness, it may amount toa prediction equal toa pro- 
phecy, that if some people are not confined to their 
allowance of drinking gin more than of late, there 
will a great many be not only sick with it, but dead 
drunk too, 

ECLIPSES OF 1735, 
Henay Covey. 

There will be four eclipses this year, two of the 
sun and two of the moon, 

‘The first ‘is an invisible eclipse of the moon, on 
the 27th day of March, near 11 in the forenoon. 

‘The second is an invisible eclipse of the suit, on 


the llth day of April, at 11 at night. 


The third is a small visible eclipse of the moon, 
on Sunday, the 2ist day of September, beginning the 
20th day at a quarter afger midnight. 

The fourth eclipse is of the sun, on the Sth day of 
October, about 3 in the morning, therefore invisible. 

The third eclipse will chiefly affect these regions 
of the eurth, It falls in Aries, a sign of the fiery 
triplicity, and at the middle thereof, Leo, another 
sign of the sae Trigon, ascends, which denotes the 
death or exile of a king or prince, loss of cattle, great 
heats, wars, mutations, and scarcity of the fruits 
of the earth. 

J. Gappury. 


It is the opinion of some, that eclipses are not fult 
where they are not seen, or, in other words, that in- 
visible eclipses do not produce visible effects. But 
to waive what is disputable, and come to the visible 
eclipse of the moon, it happens in the cardinal sign 
Aries, the ascendant of England, and, in the words 
of Proclus, once an eminent mathematician, it signi- 
fies wars, drought, sedition, controversies, sickness, 
&c. For as Mars is Lord of the eclipse, bold, reso. 
lute, and violent actions may be expected to be the 
effects of it. 

Francis Moore. 


Two of these eclipses, viz: the first and fourth fall 
in Libra, and foreshow stormy and tempestuous air, 
vehement winds, pestilential diseases, shipwrecks at 
sea, and stirs up animosity among mankind. 

‘The second eclipse happeneth in Taurus, and will 
affect the affairs of Poland, and of Ireland too in 
some measure. It stirs up malice, strife, and debates, 
foreshows destruction to the fruits of the earth, un- 
healthful air, consumption and diseases proceeding 
froin melancholy. 

‘The third eclipse is celebrated in Aries, the as. 
cendant of England, Germany, France, &c., and 
will have its effects the most conspicious. It signi- 
fies imprisonment, banishment, or deposing of great 
persons, insurrections, troubles. and discord between 
the people end their rulers, lightning, Corruscations, 
and great droughts, 


Joun Partrivce. 


It will be expected I should give my judgment of 
the visible eclipse of the moon, September 2Ist, in 
the morning. Mars being Lord of the eclipse, the ef- 
fects will participate mm | of his nature; the angles of 
the figure are fixed, but the sign in which the defect 
is, is moveable. It signifies many divisions of the cler- 
gy, and obstinate hatred and‘ malice between them, 
or people pretending to religion; tumults and dis. 
turbances therefrom ; it is in the fiery triplicity, aud 


ow 








many and great losses at sea. 
friendly rays to Mars, seems as some grave senators 
were at work to mitigate the great differences that 
daily arise in the courts of Europe. 

Joun Wine, Purtomarn. 

I find in the course of my reading, that solar 
eclipses are accounted most omindus to princes, to | 
authority, to magistracy, and denotes ditferences be- | 
tween kings and nations; and that eclipses of the | 
moon do both affect both king and people, but most | 
generally they do excite the vulgar to arms, and | 
disputes against their superiors, 

The third eclipse, which is likely to affect these 
parts of the world more than any of the others, 
in the eight degree of Aries, and in the dormus reli. | 
gionis; and Jupiter, the patron of ecclesiastics and 
religious men, is in a quadrate aspect to both the lu- 
minaries, This eclipse denounces great calamities 
to befal several countries in Europe, and in particu. 
lar it gives great impediment to the honor, grandeur, | 
and dignity of the Pope, Cardinals, and other great | 
men in Italy; it also shows that Austria and the Ger. | 
man Emperor labor under great difficulties, and that! 
some old laws and customs arg abrogated, and ancient 
families now deprived of their inheritances. 


| 


Henry Season, Investigator or ArTs AND Lover or 
Trurn. | 

This eclipse [third} although but small, yet hap-. 
pens in Aries, Enyland’s ascendant; ergo, it must 
concern us, Besides, France, Germany, Denmark, | 
Polonia, Judea, Syria, with other kingdoms, all under | 
Arics, must expect to feel the effects of this eclipse | 
in one kind or other. The sign the eclipse is in is 
cardinal, moveable, choleric, and violent, which de- 
notes its effects will be like fire and gunpowder, 
instant and violent, though not lasting much above 
ten weeks, according to the well adjusted rules of 
observation. It being in the first decanate of Aries, 
fureshows frequent motions of armies, expeditions of 
assaults and batteries, with great tumults and dis. , 
cords, and hot disputes, which are unpleasant to! 
hear. Though discord make a harmony in music, and 
is grateful to the ear, yet ’lis not so among an army 
or commonwealth ; also, considering some attending 
configurations, the eclipse threatening drought to 
many of the above named Provinces. 

This eclipsé is in the 9th house. It affects the 
clergy in some sort, many of which jeer and deride 
these eclestial premonitors, which pauci intelligunt, 
multi reprehendunt. I am so narrowly stinted in 
room, that I am obliged to pass by unobserved the 
greatest part or judgment that 1s worthy of remarks 
under the last hinted particulars. The travellers 
that go beyond sea are under the lasp of this eclipse, 
and are in danger of losses and afflictions. ‘There. 
fore 1 advise and caution all those that have any 
of the five Hilegyacals in their nativities in eight 
degree of Aries, Luna or Libra, or twenty-seven de. 
grees of Virgo, if they do or will be made acquainted 
with their nativities, that they retuse and refrain trom 
going to sea for the next ten weeks after this eclipse. 
1 am no way an encourager of the base servile fear 
the heathen had of the signs of heaven, but a pru-! 
dent experimental precaution is no way to be con- 
temned, but strictly to be observed. 


Poor Rosin. 


Visible eclipses arc become a very scarce commo. 
dity in England of late, for last year there was but 
two, and not one of them visible, and this year, out 
of four that will happen, there can but one be seen, 
and not that neither, if it should happen to be dark, 
‘loudy, shabby weather; but although it happens on | 





But I suppose our customers expects 

That something should be said of the effects 

Of these eclipses. *Tis no matter whether 

We take them one by one, or all together ; 

For take it either way, what they portend, 

Will always be the same at the year’s end. 

These eclipses portend a great mortality at the vic- 

tualling office at Tower Hill, especially if it should 
be wars; for no sooner is wars proclaimed between 


falls | the English and a foreign enemy, but the echo 


reaches the victualling office: the trumpets sound 


on one side, and the hogs when seized by the butchers 


roar out on the other side; the hogs dying to main- 
tain the men, and the men living todevour the pork— 
every one to their business. 


ECLIPSES OF 1736. 


Wictiuiam ANDREWS, 


There will be six eclipses this year. As to the ef. 
fects which these eclipses may have on mundane af. 
fairs, I shall only speak to the two visible eclipses of 
the moon, because eclipses are supposed to affict 
those places only to which they are visible. ‘The 
first of which eclipses (1st of March) falls in Libra, 
near the cusp of the tenth house, when six degrees 
of Sagittarius ascends. It signifies fierce sickness, 
famine, and pestilential diseases, turbulent winds, 
and violent tempests, 

The visible eclipse in September (23d) falls in 
the eighth house, in twenty-seven degrees of Pisces, 
when sixteen degrees of ‘l'aurus culminates, and 
twenty seven degrees of Leo ascends, and signifies 
destruction of the common or vulgar people, discon. 
tent, seditions, and wars; as also many rebberies, 
rapine and villanies to be perpetrated both by sea 
and land ; it also portends great storms, inundations, 
and earthquakes, 

J. Gappury. 


This lunar eclipse (September 9) falls in the eighth 
house of mortality, and in the dominions of Jupiter, 
who is posited in the sixth. This, authors say, stirs up 
falxe and treacherous actions amongst servants and 


| people in trust; also piracies and shipwrecks by sea; 


and Saturn in the tenth of Gemini, the ascendant of 
London, scems to direct his malevolent influence a 
little higher than the common race of mankind ; 
and, as for the etfects abroad, it looks as if the des. 
olation of the northern part of Italy were not suffi- 
cient, but that Calabria must participate in the af- 
fair before matters are brought to a conclusion in 
Europe. 


Sacem Pearse, Srupent in Puysic ano CELESTIAL 
SCIENCE, 

This eclipse (9th of September) falls in the eighth 
house of heaven, and in the 27th degree of Pisces, 
Authors say such an eclipse signifies seditions, crue] 
and inhurngn actions of soldiers, sea-fights,. &c, 
Jupiter is lord of the eclipse in the sixth house, re. 
trograde in the dignities of Saturn, which stirs up 
many false and treacherous actions amongst ser. 


| vants, causeth distempers amung the smaller sort of 
| cattle, as hogs, sheep, &c. Mars, in the ninth re- 


trograde, disturbs the seas with pirates, shipwrecks, 
and causeth bad success in navigation. 

Somme of the most eminent places likely to be con. 
cerned in the effects of this eclipse are Portugal, Ci. 
licia, Egypt the higher, Phazonia, Nazomonitidis, 
Garamantis, Lydia, Pamphilia, Calabria, Lusita. 
nia, &c. 
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Of cities and towns, Alexandria, Compostilla, Si- 
bilia, Parantum, Rotomagum, Normatia; Worms, 
Ratisporia; also, all those places under the opposite 
sign Virgo will be concerned in the effects likewise, 
as Babylon, Athens, &c., Jerusalem, Paris, Reading 
in England, &c. 

Poor Rosin. 


om 
As to the effects of these eclipses, it is to be ob- 
served that some of them fall at the conjunction 
and some at the opposition of the two great govern. 
ing luminaries, the sun and noon—great luminaries, 
did 1 say ?—I must beg the reader’s pardon, for neither 
of them can properly be called luminaries to us when 
totally eclipsed. However, these various positions 
show that men and wives, as well as sweethearts of 
both genders, will agree at sometimes better than 
others, if not at sometimes quite fall out. 


ECLIPSES OF 1737. 


Witviam ANDREws. 


There will be four eclipses of the luminaries this | 
year, viz: two of the sun and two of the muon, and 
but one of each sort visible to these parts of the world. | 

In the figure of the heavens,.erected for the time | 
of the middle of the eclipse of the sun, on the 18th day | 
of February, the ascendant is nearly the same with | 
those of the vernal and autumnal quarters this year. 
The eclipsed luminary is in the eleventh degree of 
Pisces, attended by some violent rays, signifying | 
termpests and inundations, and much dark and foggy | 
weather; also invasions of nations, and inroads of 
armies, who, like the overflowing of the sea, over- 
turn states and empires. 

The second eclipse (Saturday, March 5th) hap- 
pens in the sign Virgo. It denotes foggy and un- 
wholesome weather, diseases proceeding from melan- 
choly, and malice, and strife, and debate amongst the 
common people. . 

The third eclipse (Monday, August 15) does also 
happen in the sign Virgo, and will have effect nearly 
agreeable to that foregoing. But as these two 
eclipses are neither of them visible to these parts of 
tle world, their influence will not be very remarka- 
ble to us. But one thing, methinks, is worth notice, 
and which may influence these paris more than in- 
visible eclipses usually do; and that is, their happen- 
ing beth in the same sign Virgo, it being the opposite 
sign to that in which both the visible eclipses happen. | 

At the middle of the fourth and last eclipse, (Mon. | 
day, August 29,) we again have the sign of Leo in | 
the ascendant, and the scheme at that time attended 
with very violent rays, which renders this year’s ce- 
lestial influence exceedingly remarkable, with regard | 
to those countries under the sign Leo, which I before 
noticed were Rome, Italy and the Turkish Domin. | 
ions; in which places we may expect something extra. 
ordinary will this year be transacted, 





SaLem Pearse. 

This lunar eclipse (August 29) moves subjects to 
sedition, servants to disobedience, and wives 1o a/ 
disorder against their husbands; for which they are | 


sll made suffer for it. 
Poor Rosin. ai 


As to the effects of this great eclipse, (February | 
18, it may probably be much the same with those | 
of the great eclipse of the moon on the 15th of March | 
last, and as to what that was, as I would not trust 
my own judgment alone, and eminent authors are | 
allowed to quote one another, as Ptolemy, Tresme- | 
gistus, Haly, Abenragel, &c., so TI, not to go back 
beyond my reach, chuose to quote a cotemporary, | 
who published a volume containing twelve leaves, | 
upon the great eclipse of the moon, March the 15th, | 
last year, 1736. This author, having told us that | 


this eclipse happens upon the cusp of the tenth, with 
several other circumstances that attended it, proceeds, 
among the rest, to tell us, that it gives universal 
dullness and stupidity; and certainly those who 
compare this author’s performances with his predic. 
tions, will never deny the truth of astrology, even in 
his own work; not that- I shall say that stupidity 
goes through them all, because as he proceeds a page 
or two farther, he tells us the eclipse, with some con. 
comitant circumstances which attend it, and are 
there mentioned, gives great room to prognosticate, 
according to the doctrine of all astrologers, the mo- 
rality of ancient people. ‘This is a good safe predic- 
tion. 

But let me not forget the other three eclipses, 
which, though small, are not to be quite forgot; but 
as I cannot make thei bigger than they are, I shall 
not bestow more room on them, than they deserve ; 
and having done with the first, know ye— 

The second eclipse is a small one of the moon, on 
the fifth of March, but being so little and out of sight 
we shall make a forget of it, and fulfil the proverb, 
out of sight, out of mind. 

The third is the sun, August 15th, about one in 
the morning, but that is invisible; not only to people 
in bed and asleep, which will be the case with a great 
many in England at that time. but also even to us 
almanac makers too, though we can see as far into 
a mill stone as he that picks it. 


In conclusion, having heard the arguments, and 
listened to the predictions of this “ serious truth,” it 
would be doing it injustice, not to mark its ‘great 
reality.” Room is left for but a single instance. Jt 
is from J. Gadbury: 

What I formerly said about planetary influences 
as to mundane affairs, is, I hope, sufficiently confirm. 
ed in my last year’s predictions. I have not room to 
enumerate, and yet I cannot forbear observing, that 
upon the conjunction of Saturn and Mars in Februa- 
ry, I had these words in verse at the top of the left 
hand page. 

‘Tis in the Pole’s and Museovite’s ascendant, 
Where troubles are broke out ; but mark the end on't, 

And 1 would appeal to the world, as to the truth 
of this prediction, if what is there said may be sup. 
posed or allowed to amount to a prediction; which I 
suppose all the thinking part of mankind will allow 
is implied, though not expressed. 

But to come nearer the matter. 
year, we had these words: 

' Some overtures of peace may be expected 
Brought on the carpet too, but not effected. 

At the writing hereof, there is an armistice proposed 
between the contending powers, but not any deter. 
minates, or so much as to fix the time or place of a 
Congress, 


In March last 


Let us bid farewell to this science, in the words of 
Poor Ronin. 

The cheating Gypsics have been long despis’d, 

Though many cunning projects they devis’d ; 

Then comes the Astrologer, to tell you when, 

If you be sick, you shall be well again, 

If'shirts or shifts were stole from washers’ lines, 

He but consults his planets and his signs, 

And after some ambitious speeches made, 

Will tell you on what sort of ground they’re laid; 

Or if they’re stole by women or by men, 

And whether you shall have your things again. 

He may hit right; for there’s but right and wrong, 

And if he speak at all, he must choose one; 

And if he happens on the right to hit, 

They cry him up a conjurer and a wit. 

But hold, my muse; this conjuring work is o’or, 

And hope ’twill never be encouraged more. 
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WASHINGTON. 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 16, 1843, 


A Navat Genera Court Marti, for the trial of 
Commander Witttam Ramsay, Lieutenant Cuaries 
H. Poor, and others, has been ordered to convene on 
board the U.S. ship Pennsylvania, in the harbor of 
Norfolk, on Saturday, the 25th instant. 

The court will be composed as follows: 
Commodore E, Penpteton Kennepy, President. 
Coimmodore W. Branrorp SHusrick, 

Captain Cuartes W. SKINNER, 
Captain Daviv Geisincer, 

Captain Joun Paut Zanrzincer, 
Captain Tuomas T. Wess, 

Captain BLapen Dewany,’ 

Captain Joseru Smoor, 
Commander Witiram H. Garpner, 





Commander Davin G, Farragut, 

Commander Rosert B. Cunninguam, 
Licutenant Wituiam Green, 

Lieutenant Sipney Sairu Lee— Members. 
Joun L. Ursuur, Esq. . of Virginia, Judge Adv, 


We have been requested to state, that very few 
coinplete sets of the Army and Navy Chronicle re- | 
main on hand for disposal; and would therefore ad. | 
vise every one who desires to possess the work, which | 
nmst become more and more valuable every year, to. 





mike early applicati ition, er ere the opportunity be lost. 


We understand that the steam frigate Missouri, |) __ 


Capt. J. 'T. N»wron, has been ordered to the Wash. | 
ington navy yard, to undergo some slight alterations | 
in her macbiuery. 


A new brig, to be called the « Perry,” will shortly | 
be launched from the navy yard at Gosport, Virginia. | 





Fvoriva.— Brig, Gen. Wortn reports, under date | 
of the 22d February, the shipment of 62 Indians to| 
New Orleans. When they arrive, it will make the! 
whole number at the barracks near New Orleans 220, | 
who will now go to the west. | 

All was quiet in Florida. 


Temperance in THE Anmy.—The U, S. troops sta- | 
tioned at Oswego, it 1s said, have formed a teimpe- 
rance society, which uow embraces the whole of their 
number, 





The Spiteful, British steamer, was commissioned 
January 24, by Licut. Augustus C, Murray, for Com. 
Win. Maitland. Her armament will cousist of two 
42.pounders of 84 cwt., 10 feet long, two 65 cwt. 8. 
inch guns, and to be allowed two 12-pounders, how- 
itzers, for the launch. 


Com. Barnerioge.—Mr. Axison, in a letter to 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, dated Glasgow, January 
23, respecting his history of Europe, says: “I am 
about to correct what I now believe to have been an 
error regarding Capt. Bainsripce’s conduct to the 
crew of the Java, in the next edition printed in this 
country, which will soon go to press. And in justice 
to the memory of a brave officer, not the least esteein- 
ed because he was an enemy, I am desirous that the 
cuirection shuuld be made in your edition also.” 





‘yom vy} JOJ Soulai}xXe Jo uroy 


*“ Tue SusaLtrern’s Mess, or Sxetcues or Lire in 
THe Army,” is the title of « A Tale,” by ** Asmodeus 
Theoran,” the first number of which has just been 
issued in Baltimore. " 

Judging from the first number, the author will 
meet with a variety of adventures, some serious and 
some amusing, and will also fall in company with 
other adventurous persons, and learn from then their 
haps and mishaps, all of which he will pleasantly re. 
Jate to the reader. The style is lively, sometimes 
humorous—but will not bear close criticism. Such 
passages as this: ‘* He had been looking on the suf- 
ferings of the uninitiated, pretty much in the same 
way, and with about as much sympathy apparently, as 
the arch fiend may be supposed te have in witness. 
ing the contortions of his victims,” had better be 


omitted. 
It contains a wood cut representing the comrades 


of the author saluting him as he entered the mess 
room, with a “ present arms,” with wine bottles, for 
having on the occasion of an “evening inspection, 
as the commanding officer approached in his way to 
his own position on parade,” given the command : 
“ Company—halt—front face—to your commanding 
officer—present arms!” 


Micitia Service in Onto.—The House of Repre. 
sentatives in Ohio have passed a Jaw absolving from 
military duty, all citizens who perform two days extra 





| labor every year upon the public roads, 
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"From the Albany Evening Journal. 
MILITARY ACADEMY—LETTER OF THE 
SECRETARY OF WAR. 





War Department, Feb. 9, 1843. 

Sir: I have received your letter of the Ist instant, 
transmitting the printed proceedings of a military 
convention held at the city of Albany, in the State 
of New York, in January last, and particularly call- 
ing my attention to one of the resolutions which re- 
commends that the Military Academy at West Point 
be abolished. 

Being thus called on, I cannot in justice to the 
academy, forbear from vindicating it from the unjust 
imputations cast upon it by that resolution. Your 
convention is pleased to ‘‘ consider it, as now consti- 
tuted, aristocratic and anti-republican in its charac- 
ter.” A seminary of instruction in any department of 
knowledge, must necessarily be composed of a small 
number of pupils, compared with the entire male 
population ; and if this circumstance render it “ aris- 
tocratic and anti-republican,” then are all our col- 
leges, and academies, and select schools of the saine 
character. I am bound to presuine the members of 
the convention were not aware of the manner in 
which the cadets are selected, and of their general 
character as regards the wealth of their parents or 
guardians, 

To give you some light on the subject, I transmit 
herewith a printed circular, such as is addressed to 
the parents or friends of every applicant. From this 
you will perceive that every congressional district in 
the United States and the several Territories, fur- 
nishes a cadet, on the nomination of the representa- 
tive of such district or territory, and that the residue 
(a very small number,) are selected from among the 
sons of the officers of the army and navy, descendants 
of revolutionary soldiers, and of distinguished public 
officers, whose pecuniary resources may be cramped. 
ff any plan can be devised more equal, just, and re- 
publican, better calculated to diffuse military infor- 
mation through the whole country, and to give to 
each and every portion of it, the advantages of such 
an institution, I shall thankfully receive it, and use 
my bost endeavors to have it adopted—and I submit 
with great deference whether the convention has 
been just to itself or to the academy, to the public 
interest or the cause of military science, in recom. 
mending the abolition of the only institution in the 
land, where that science is systematically taught, 
theoretically and practically, because it is ** now con- 
stituted ” in a manner that it deems erronous? And 
I would respectfully ask whether some effort should 
not have been made to point out its defects, and 
Suggest the proper remedy, before resorting to the 
last extremity—its destruction ? 

I send you also two statements carefully made by 
the professors and officers of the academy, showing 
the condition of each cadet, the last two years, from 
which you will perceive what a large preponderance 
there is of young men taken from those classes of 
life not usually deemed * aristocratic.” And to thos: 
at all acquainted with the academy and its history, 
it is notorious that the sons of mechanics, farmers, 
and of poor parents have always constituted the great 


body of the pupils, The charge of “ aristocracy” 
therefore is met and disapproved, 1 trust to your 
satisfaction. 

But if the selections have been in any instances 
made from the sons of the rich and powerful, is the 
institution or the Government in fault? The repre. 
sentatives in the House from the several districts are 
called upon to designate the youth to be selected, and 
they in fact make the selections. If fault there be, 
is it not with the immediate representatives of the 
people, and should they not be held to answer for it? 


For instance, the representative from Albany 
county the last year, nominated young Mr. Viele 
and he was appointed. You probably well know 
the great respectability of his family, his own worth, 
and the destitute condition in which he and they 
were left by the death of his father. Was that an 
“aristocratic” selection? I think not. But if the 
constituents of Mr. Barnard think so, should they 
not hold him to a responsibility which he would be 
proud and glad to meet ? 


The advantages of the institution, the convention 
considers disproportionate to the expense. Can the 
adwentage of collecting, émbodying, preserving, and 
teaching the military science of the civilized world 
be estimated by dollars and cents? Do you, or does 
any one gentlemen who purticipated in the adoption 
of the resolution in question, know the extent and 
variety of the studies pursued at the academy, of the 
military instruction afforded there, theoretically and 
practically. Are they aware that the cadets are regu. 
larly drilled as infantry, as dragoons, as artillery, and 
light artillery; and- that their evolutions in either 
arm are superior to those of our oldest soldiers? Pro. 
fessor Potter, of Union college, was ene of the visi. 
tors of the last year. His capacity in judging and 
his integrity in fteporting what he saw, you will 
readily admit. I send you a copy of the report of 
the Board of Visitors drawn up by him. Will you 
have the goodness to read it, and ask your fellow 
members of the convention to do the sume, and then 
say if you can tell the value in dollars and cents of 
the advantages of such an institution. If you ean, I 
will be happy to use my best efforts to bring down 
the expenses to that vulue, if it be less than the pre. 
sent cost of the establishinent. 


The convention says that the money now required 
to sustain the academy should be appropriated to the 
diffusion of militiary instruction in the different 
States. Are we to understand by this, that, instead 
of one well endowed academy for the nation, with 
teachers of distinguished ability and fidelity. we are 
to have one in each State with means necessarily 
scant, to subsist on a precarious charity or more pre. 
carious State bounty ? 

Sir, it cannot be supposed that Congress would ap. 
ply some three millions of dollars, which would be 
indispensable to establish an academy in each State; 
and this proposition to drive from the State of New 
York a national institution of such a character, and 
scatter the funds applied to its support to the four 
winds, to be wasted in abortive efforts to nurse feeble 
seminaries—this proposition comes from a convention 
of enlightened militia officers of the State of New 
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occurrence. ‘That militia officers of Ohio should de- 
nounce the Military Academy did not astonish me, 
because I was aware that they had few or no means 
of better information. But the militia officers of the 
State of New York are within a few hours sail ot 
West Point. They can attend the drills, recitations, 
and examinations at their pleasure; they can visit 
the encainpment, in which all the cadets are actually 
in camp eleven weeks in every year performing all 
the duties of soldiers. Can you be surprised that as a 
citizen of New York, 1 am mortified that such gen- 
tlemen should join in a groundless hue and cry against 
such an institution within the bosom of their own 
State! 

The plan of the Military Academy and the system 
of instruction there inay have defects, because al] 
human institutions must have them, But that plan 
and that system have been thirty years maturing and 
improving, under the care of the most distingushed 
military men this country has produced. Is it nota 
fair presumption that they are not wholly and abso. 
Intely wrong ? 

The convention, by their resolution, seem to ap- 
preciate the advantages of military science, and to 
desire that we may not be obliged to depend upon 
foreigners forit in time of need. ‘They must be aware 
of the prejudices existing among those who have no 
respect for military improvement against the ac@de- 
my, and which would exist against any similar insti. 
tution on any plan, Is it kind in those fricadly to 
the cause which that seminary is designed to promote 
—honestly designed, however it may fail in execu- 
tion—is it kind in them to adopt the indefinite lan. 
guage of general denunciation, so easy to be used by 
demagogues in reference to every institution of the 
country ? 

Of all men, the militia officers who are alive to the | 
value of the service, should be the last to cast any 
obstacle in the way, or any honest effort to promote 
that service. The science which their associations | 
will not allow them time to acquire, is taught at the | 
academy to young men from all parts of the country, 
who sooner or later mingle with their fellow-citizeus, 
and impart the fruits of their acquisitions to all those 
who are willing to reccive them. Militia officers 
will be the very first to derive benefit from these ac. 
quisitions, Why, then, should they be hostile to that 
which thus promotes their own improvement, elevates | 
the military character, preserves for future use the 
military learning of the world, in its highest and ab. 
struse branches, daily improves upon it, and sends 
forth annually a body of accomplished, practical, and 
active soldiers, equal to any in Cliristendom ? 

Although sorely pressed for time, my respect for 
the convention has induced me to throw together these 
hasty views, for the purpose of asking a re-examina- 
tion of the subject and a reconsideration of a resolu- 
tion so injurious to the military service of the country ? 

If you or any members of the convention, or any 
other militia officers, desire information respecting 
the true condition of the academy and the manner in 
which it is ** constituted,” I invite you to attend the 
examination that commences the first week in June 
next. ‘The officers of the academy will render you 
every attention and every facility in their power; and 
there is at the Point a comimodious public house, 
where every comfort except spirituous iuquor may be 
obtained. Indeed, a sojourn there of a tew days, af. 
fords one of the best retreats from the heat of summer. 

Let me ask tht those disposed to condemn, will 
examine before they do so, that they may at least be 
able to give facts and reasons for their opinions. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


J. C. SPENCER. 








«THE STRANGE LIGHT.” 





Hyprocreuicar Orrice, March 11, 1843. 

On Monday morning, the 6th, our attention was 
called to a paragraph in the newspapers stating that 
a Comet was visible near the sun at mid-day with 
the naked eye. The sky was clear; but not being 
able to discover any thing with the unassisted eye, 
recourse was had to a telescope, without any better 
success. About sunset in the evening the examina. 
tion was renewed with great diligence, but to no 
purpose, As the stars began to peep out, observers 
were multiplied; Capella, Rigil, Beta in the Bull, 
Delta in Orion, and Alpha in the Hare, came to the 
meridian and their transits were marked by one ob. 
server, while another, with close attention, watched 
through the fading light of the western horizon for 
the Comet and its tail. The last faint streak of day 
gilded the west, beautiful and delicate fleeces of 
sonder cloud curtained the bed of the sun, the upper 
sky was studded with stars, and all hopes of seeing 
the Comet that evening had vanished. 

Soon after we had retired, the officer of the watch 
announced the appearance of the Comet in the west. 
The phenomenon was sublime and beautiful. The | 
needle was greatly agitated; and a strongly marked 
pencil of light was streaming up from the path of 
the sun in an oblique direction to the southward and 
eastward ; its edges were parallel. It was about | 
degree 30 minutes broad, and 30 degrees long. Stars 
could be scen twinkling through it, and no doubt 
was at first entertained but that this was the tail of 
the Comet. The officer of the watch was directed 
to search the eastern sky with the telescope in the 
morning, from early dawn and before till sunrise. 
Nothing strange or unco:nmon was noted by him. 

Tuesday was a beautiful day ; the air was still and 
the sky clear. With the aid of telescopes, a regular 
and systematic examination of the heavens was com. 
meneed. Every point of space within 15 degrees of 
the sun, in all directions, was passed and repassed 
over and over again, through the field of the tele. 
scopes, and minutely examined, in the hope of dis. 
covering the Comet itself. The entire day was occu- 
pied in thus exploring that portion of the heavens, 
In the afternoon a black spot, in shape not unlike 
a liberty cap, was discovered on the sun. But the 
day was fast declining, and with the fading light of 
evening the interest was too intense to turn away 
from the telescope for other and more exact observa. 
tions upon this spot. 

‘The sun set clear, gilding, as it sunk below the 
hills, a narrow streak of wane cloud, seen through 
the tree-tops beyond the Potomac. 

The “tail” had appeared of great length for the 
first time the evening before; therefore we expected 
to find its length this evening greatly increased. It 
was a moment of intense interest when the first stars 
began to appear. ‘The last rays of the sun still lin- 
gered on the horizon; and at this moment, just about 
the region of the upper crepusculum, a well-defined 
pencil of hairy light was seen pointing towards the 
sun. At 5h. 41m., siderial time, the first measu:e- 





Joun F. Townsenp, Major Gen, N. Y. Militia, 
President of the Convention, §-c., Albany, N.Y. 





iment of leng.h of the “ tail” was taken; it measured 
41 degrees to the horizon, At 6h. 19m, it had be. 
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come inost distinct. It was then | degree 45 min, 
broad, and 55 degrees long, not including the part 
below the horizon, which, supposing its terminus to 
be near the sun, could not, owing to the oblique an- 
gle which it made with the horizon, be Jess than 10 
or 15 degrees more. It now commenced gradually 
to fade away, and in a short time had entirely disap- 
peared. The morning observations were diligently 
renewed, but nothing could be seen worthy of note. 
Wednesday, flymg masses of “ Cirrus stratus” oc- 
casionally obscured the sun; but preparations were 
made for determining the right ascension and decli- 
nation of the “spot ” on the disc of the sun; if, per- 
chance, that spot should prove to be the nucleus of 
the comet. At noon the clouds broke away from the 
sun, and, though the glass was of feeble power, the 
wellde-fined dark spot was distinctly seen through it 
The instrument itself was graduated to seconds, with 
micrometer readings; and, while the sun was in 
transit, observations for apparent right ascension and 
declination of the ‘* spot” were made with the hope 
of reporting them the next day, and thence deducing its 
motions during the interval. A thickly clouded sky 
all of Thursday and so far of Friday, (10 A. M.,) with 





re a 


hope of catching at least a glimpse of the Comet 
through the fading twilight. But we were aso 
to content ourselvcs with admiring the wonderful 
beauty and grandeur of its train, the first traces of 
which were seen at 6h. 2m., sidereal time. At 6h. 
28m. its greatest breadth was 1 degree 40 minutes, as 
nea:ly as could be asecrtained, for the bright moon- 
light rendered .the measurement imperfect. The 
curve, before described, was again seen this evening, 
and in the same position, but much more indistinctly. 
At ten minutes after 9 o’clock the tail had not gone 
down, but had gradually faded away in the haze of 
the west. 

Comparing my own observations with the accounts 
which have already reached us from different parts 
of the country, there appears now to be but little 
doubt but that this is the tail of a Comet, and that the 
head itself has been seen at mid-day in the east with 
the naked eye. If so, for length of tail and magui- 
tude of nebula, it may be classed among the most re- 
markable that have ever appeared. In the year 43, 
B. C., historians tell us of a hairy star that was seen 
by daylight. In the year A. 1). 1402, two Comets 
were seen in broad day, and the tail of oue of them 
ut noon. ‘Tycuo Braue discovered a Comet by day- 
light in 1577. The Comet of 1744 coypld be seen in 
the day time without the aid of glasses. Its tail, 
though not so long as this, was curved, and formed 





an are of 90 degrees; though, for a part of the time, 


every prospect of continuance, has not permitted this | jt jad several tails, the length of which varied from 
hope to be realized. Most of the afternoon of Wed- | 30 degrees to 40 degrees. ‘The Comet of 1680, the 
nesday the sun was obscured, or but dimly seen | most celebrated of modern times, had a tail comput- 
through masses of invening clouds. It, however, fs = ftom 70 nae ” anes, ee bares ache 
set in a clear and narrow streak of reddish sky, which | aad the largest tail on record— mer 


. | vies wi at in length, 
was soon covered up by a bank of clouds 10 degrees | te ee ov Gonos, in his Astronomy, “ in- 
high. Above this mass and upwards the sky was, | creases as the Comet approaches its perihelion ; im- 
for the most part, clear; and, though the evening | mediately after which ‘it is longest and most lumi- 
was not favorable for the appearance of a * zodiacal nous, and then it is a little bent and convex towards 


light!" Abid: clear shiy' wan watched: with ‘eager bat | those parts to which the Comet is moving; the tail 


x ; ‘ d ; _ then decreases.” 
confident expectation of again seeing the same beau. | If this Comet has obeyed this rule, it bas already 


tiful phenomenon, which had excited our admiration ‘doubled the sun, and is now on its way back, to be 


and wonder for the two evenings previous. Accord. | 
ingly at Sh. 54m., siderial time, and mucl: to the de- | 


ligiit of all present, this beautiful streak of light was | ee 


dimly seen. In twenty minutes afterwards it was 
most distinct, spanning the southwestern sky with a 
faint nebulous arch, that reached away beyond Sirius 
to the east, and rested on Epsilon in the constella- | 
tion of the Great Dog. It measured eighty-five de, | 
grees in Jength above the horizon, far below which 


it seemed to extend At 6h, 24in., just thirty min. 


- utes from its first appearance, this magnificent spec. | 


tacle was lost in the gathering clouds. 


The next morning observations in the east were 
again renewed as before, but without discovering any 
traces of nucleus, tail, or zodiacal light. 

Advantage was taken of the clear sky this mor- | 
ning, March I1, to examine the dise of the sun for 
the spot which so much attracted our attention and 
excited our speculations a few days ago. It was 
gone! Subsequent observations may enable us to de. 
termine whether or not this spot was the nebula of a 
Comet. 

The wind was high and the sun unobscured after 
10 A. M., and, though the day was very unfavorable 
for observations, search for the Comet was diligently 
renewed, It could not be seen. 


From sunset till the stars came out, our telescopes 
wore intently pointed to the western sky, with the 





again lost in the regions of space. 


M. F. MAURY, Lieut. U.S. N. 
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GENERAL HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 











Orvers, Apsutrant GENERAL’s OFFicer, 
No. 21. Washington, March 8, 1843. 
1. The following movements of troops, from and 


within the 9th military department, will be made by 
_its commander as soon as, in his judgment, the pub. 


lic service in that quarter may perinit: 
2. The 3d infantry for Jefferson barracks, to con. 


| stitute a purt of the western reserve. 


3. One company of the 3d artillery from St. Au. 
gustine (to be designated by the commander of the 
regiment) ror the garrison of the arsenal near Au- 
gusta, Georgia, and the other company of that regi- 
ment from the same place, for Fort Moultrie, to con- 
stitute a part of its garrison. 

4. Tle two companies of the 7th infantry, now at 
Tampa Bay, for the occupation of the post of Baton 
Rouge. 

5. ‘T'wo companies of the 8th infantry to re-occupy 
Key West. ' 

6. Of the same regiment, at least two companies 
to replace the present garrison at Tampa Bay, and at 
least four to replace the present garrison at St. Au- 
gustine, the future headquarters of the regiment. 

7. And the commander of the 9th department will 
cause to be temporarily occupied such other posts, 
within the same, as he may deem necessary to give 
confidence to resident citizens. . 

8. As soon as the companics of the 7th from Tampa 





* gon barracks. 
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Buy arrive at Baton Rouge, the present garrison of 


the latter will be put in motion as follows: the two’ 
companies of riflemen for Fort Jesup, and the com- 
pany of the 4th infantry for the headquarters of its 
regiment, 

9. On the arrival of any of the troops from the 
south at Jefferson barracks, the commander of the 3d 
military department will detach two companies from 
that post fer Fort Leavenworth, and send the com. | 
pany of the Ist infantry, now on the Missouri, to join: 
a post of its regiment on the Upper Mississippi. He 
may also make such other detachments from the 3d 
and 4th infantry, for cavalry posts, as to leave but 
eight companies of each of those regiments at Jeffer- 


10. The commander of the same department will 
also detach a company of dragoons to Fort Gibson, 


in order to give the means to the commander of the | 


2d military department to send one of that regiment 
to Fort Towson, and to retain two at Fort Gibson. 





1 IIL. The « regiment of riflemen” will retain the or. 


ganization of the late 2d dragoons, except as to the 
farriers and blacksmiths, who will be immediately 
discharged from the army. 

By commanp oF Masor Genergu Scott: 


R. JONES, Adjutant General, 


QuarTERMASTER’s Derartment.—Captain D. H. 
Vinton has been assigned to temporary duty at Fort 
Johnston, N. C. 

Corrs or Exaineers.—Leave of absence until the 
Ist of June next, with permission to leave the United 
States, granted to Lieut. R. Q. Butler, for the benefit 
of his health. At the expiration of this period, Lieut. 
B. to report for duty to the Engineer Department. 

6ru InraAntry.—The trausfer of Captain Brown to 
the 7th as major, gives promotien to the following 
officers : 

ist Lieut. Samuel Woods, to be captain. 

2d Lieut. James Belger, (adjutant,) to be Ist lieut. 





1l, The commander of the 2d department will 
make such distribution of the infantry and riflemen | 
under his command as he may deem necessary to the | 
public service, taking care to break up no established | 
post, unless it be that on the False Washita, without 
leave from general headquarters. 

12. Under the instructions of the commanders of 
the 2d and 3d departments, the dragoons within their 
respective limits are expected, during favorable sea. | 
sons, to make reconnoissances beyond the limits of | 
the transplanted Indians on our western frontiers. | 

13. Auniform for the riflemen will be prescribed in| 
a few days. In the mean time, and until the new 
one cin be supplied, the regiment will continue to 
weur the dress of the late 2d dragoons. 


By commanp or Masor Genera Scott: 
L. THOMAS, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 
Orvens, Apsutant GenerRAL’s Orrice, 
No. 22. Washington, March 13, 1842. 
{. The general-in.chief has received the following 
instructions for publication to the ariny : 
War Deparruent, March 13, 1843. 
The late second regiment of dragoons having by 
law been dismounted and converted into a regiment | 
of riilemen, so much of the instructions of this De-| 
partment, dated May 20, 1842, published in general | 
orders, No. 28, of that year, as reduces the number of | 
horses for a company of dragoons below its nuinber | 
of enlisted men, is revoked. ‘The entire regiment of | 
dragoons, us it is to be ulti:nately reduced hy section | 
Ist of the act of Congress, approved August 23, 1842, 
less forty-two enlisted men (to allow that number of 
horses for the cavalry school of practice at the Mili. 
tary Academy) will be kept mounted, and at all times 
ready for ficld service. 
J. M. PORTER, Secretary of War. 


II, If in time, one hundred of the best public horses 
belonging to the companies of the late 2d dragoons, 
at Fort ‘lowson, and on the Falso Washita, will be 
reserved froin sule, (under the general orders, No. 18, | 
of the present year,) for the use of the three compa. | 
nies of the present regimept of dragoons, which are, 
or soon will be, on service in the 2d military depart. 
ment, and also for the two companies of dragoons at 
fort Scott. ‘I'wenty of those reserved horses may be | 
needed at Fort Towson; the remaining eighty will 
be sent, under the instructions of the commander of 
the 2d military department, to Fort Gibson, whence 
forty will be taken to Fort Scott, under the orders of 
the commander of the 3d department, Any surplus, 
after the distribution, will be sold, as directed in the 
Jate order, ‘ 


GeneraL ») HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 








Bvt. 2d Lieut. R. W. Kirkham, of the 2d infantry, 
be 2d lieutenant. 

Tru Inrantry.—Major Nelson died at Tampa Bay 
on the 27th February. Captain Jacob Brown, of the 
6th, being the senior captain of infantry, becomes 
major of the 7th, and has been ordered to Baton 
Rouge, as commandant of that post. 


ry | vy. , 


March. ORDERS. 


8—Lt. E. Peck, command of store-ship Lexington. 
Lt. Guert Gansevoort, detached from brig Somers, 
Lieut. R. C. Cogdell, sloop Levant, Nortolk. 
Lt. Montgomery Hunt, sloop St. Louis, Norfolk. 
Purser G. C, Cooper, navy yard, Philadelphia. 
Purser Wm. Speiden, store-ship Lexington. 
Chaplain Thos. R. Lambert, furlough renewed 
for ove year. 
9—Passed Assistant Surgeon Charles William Tait, 
schuoner Wave. " 
Boatswain John Morris, frigate Brandywine. 
Boatswain Wm. Whitehead, ordinary, Nortolk. 
Mid. Gaspard De Buys. sloop L vant. 
10—Purser James C, Douglass, sloop Levant. 
Passed Mid. Louis McLane, sloop Levant, as 
acting master. 
13—Boatswain William Hart, sloop Levant. 

Gunner John Clapham, frigate Macedonian. 

Carpenter Joseph Cox, navy yard, Portsmouth, 
N. H. 

Carpenter John Green, sloop Levant. 

—Surgeou H. 8, Renuolds, order to Charleston, S. 
C , revoked, 

Mid. W. W. Roberts, store-ship Lexington, Nor- 
folk. 

Mid. D. Ochiltree and G. W. Yoang, Gunner 
S. W Beekwith. and Sailinaker W. Bennett, 
sloop Levant, Norfolk. 

APPOINTMENT. 


to 








— 
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Steadman M. Beckwith, acting gunner. 
ARRIVALS AT WASHINGTON. 

Mar. 5—Lieut. W. H. Emory, ‘Top. Engineers. 

14—Capt. D. H. Vinton, A. Q. M., en route for 


Fort Johnston, N. C. 
14—Lieut. R. Q. Butler, Eng. Corps, Hope Club. 


Death. 


At Tampa Bay, Florida, on the 27th ultimo, Major 
JOSEPH S. NELSON, of the 7th regiment infantry, 
U.S.A. 


> PRINTING of every description promptly 
and neatly executed at this office. 

















